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nomas  Jefferson  Memorial 


"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. " 


Like  many  of  the  best  minds  of  his  time  Thomas 
Jefferson  aspired  to  competence  in  almost  all  fields 
of  human  knowledge.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  statesman, 
a  diplomat;  he  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  social 
and  political  philosophy;  he  was  an  architect  and  a 
scientist;  he  knew  several  languages,  had  broad 
literary  and  historical  interests,  and  was  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  rhetorician  of  his  age.  Along 
with  this  variety  of  inclinations  and  achievements 
went  a  faith  in  man  characteristic  of  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  a  faith,  as  Dumas  Malone  has  put  it, 
"in  the  vast  improvability  if  not  the  perfectability 
of  man." 

Our  country  was  founded  on  such  a  faith.  The  world's 
first  large  democratic  experiment  owes  more,  ideo- 
logically, to  Jefferson  than  to  any  other.  His  mind's 
explorings  make  one  of  the  great  intellectual  ro- 
mances of  modern  times. 

Yet  the  romance  would  have  come  to  little  if  Jeffer- 
son had  not  had  a  firm  sense  of  the  uneasy  relation- 
ship between  ideals  and  accomplishments.  His 
epitaph,  which  he  composed,  is  a  simple  listing  of 
the  three  actions  of  his  life  wherein  he  most  clearly 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  ideals  to  earth : 

Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  religious  freedom,  and  the  father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 


The  Jefferson  Memorial  is  thus  a  memorial  to  both 
aspiration  and  accomplishment;  that  is,  it  is  a 
memorial  to  the  Enlightenment  itself  as  well  as  to 
the  man  who  rooted  it  here.  As  such  it  has  a  histori- 
cal significance  belied  by  its  classical  simplicity.  If 
its  architect  had  thought  it  possible  to  incorporate 
in  its  design  all  the  influences  which  contributed  to 
Jefferson's  greatness,  he  would  perhaps  have  sur- 
rounded the  whole  with  busts  of  Jefferson's  library 
heroes,  from  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Newton  and  Locke ; 
and  he  would  have  staged  great  murals  or  bas-reliefs 
depicting  as  well  the  villains  in  Jefferson's  library— 
the  various  agents  and  agencies  of  tyranny  over 
man's  spirit,  tyrannies  both  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 
ular. Nor  would  the  architect  have  been  able  to  omit 
representation  of  the  immediate,  mundane  environ- 
ment Jefferson's  idealism  faced— slavery,  political 
intrigue,  smallness  of  mind,  artistic  crudity,  dis- 
organization of  government,  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  physical  resources,  simple  poverty,  and  of 
course  the  big,  unplumbed,  still  inhuman  wilderness. 
It  is  easy  in  our  time  to  regard  the  Enlightenment  as 
an  age  of  ideological  naivete,  yet  a  thoroughgoing 
historical  memorial  would  surely  have  had  to  display 
the  seemingly  stony  grounds  where  Jefferson's  ideals 
became  law.  Few  modern  American  intellectuals,  if 
suddenly  transplanted,  could  abide  those  grounds, 
much  less  build  a  new  faith  in  humanity  on  them, 
and  a  new  government  based  upon  that  faith.  Jef- 
ferson's ideals  thrived  not  merely  because  they  were 
diffused  among  men  at  an  opportune  time  in  an  op- 
portune place,  but  also  because  their  diffusion  was 
"managed"  by  genius. 


Our  hypothetical  historical  memorial  would  have 
had  to  show  all  that.  It  would  have  been  instructive, 
but  a  monstrosity. 

The  actual  memorial  is  fortunately  less  ambitious  in 
its  sweep,  and  in  its  immediate  origins  more  prosaic. 
Its  authorization  by  Congress  was  phrased  in  the 
conventional  legalistic  manner  to  which  lawyer 
Jefferson,  even  in  1776,  was  accustomed: 

"Whereas  there  exists  no  adequate  permanent  na- 
tional memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Nation's 
Capital;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  people  feel  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  in  honor  of  the 
services  rendered  by  him ;  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That  there  is  hereby  established  a  commission, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Commission,"  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
formulating  plans  for  designing  and  constructing  a 
permanent  memorial ...  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  .  .  .  [Said  Commission]  shall  determine 
upon  a  plan  and  design  for,  and  proceed  with  the 


construction  of,  such  memorial  upon  a  site  selected 
by  the  Commission,  under  a  contract  or  contracts 
hereby  authorized  to  be  entered  into  in  a  total  sum 
not  exceeding  $3,000,000." 

The  law,  as  Jefferson  knew,  is  sometimes  eloquent, 
more  frequently  fussy.  As  a  lawyer,  Jefferson  be- 
came famous  for  phrasing  and  rephrasing  docu- 
ments to  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  lawyers  and 
rhetoricians,  and  had  he  been  alive  he  might  well 
have  wished  to  improve  the  document  above.  For  he 
liked  legal  documents ;  two  of  the  three  accomplish- 
ments he  wished  to  be  remembered  for  in  his  epitaph 
were  legal  documents:  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Freedom  he  codified  certain  lofty  democratic  prin- 
ciples so  that  they  became  operative  social  principles 
—surely  lawyer's  work  at  the  highest  level,  the  level 
at  which  the  lawyer  is  also  statesman  and  moral 
philosopher.  And  aside  from  such  documents  he,  as 
lawyer,  served  perhaps  more  effectively  than  any 
other  man  to  establish  the  notion  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  properly  a  government  of  law,  law  above 
persons,  parties,  sects— again,  legal  activity  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  a  lawyer's  lawyer,  a  writer's 
lawyer,  indeed  everybody's  ideal  lawyer. 


Yet,  as  lawyer,  he  was  sometimes  contemptuous  of 
his  kind  (the  trade  of  lawyer's,  he  said,  is  "to  ques- 
tion everything,  yield  nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour"), 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  our  country  to  speak 
critically  of  lawmaking  in  Washington:  "Were  we 
directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when 
to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread."  Like  most 
distinguished  American  patriots  he  mixed  in  several 
pinches  of  salt  with  his  faith  in  the  "system." 

So  his  presence  among  us  during  the  lengthy  and 
complicated  proceedings  leading  at  lastto  the  build- 
ing of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  would  have  been 
most  instructive.  Memorials  have  always  been  a 
bugaboo  for  Federal  legislators,  and  the  story  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  makes  a  fine  case  study  of  what 
happens  when  vast  political,  ethical,  and  economic 
forces  try  to  collaborate  and  become,  suddenly, 
artistic.  The  proper  location  for  the  Memorial  was 
disputed  endlessly,  as  was  the  choice  of  architect 
and  the  method  of  choosing  the  architect.  Funds 
for  the  project  were  tentatively  granted,  then  firmly 
withdrawn,  then  granted  again.  Artists,  city  plan- 
ners, engineers,  hotel  associations,  citizens  associa- 
tions, and  horticultural  clubs  were  all  heard  from  in 
their  turn,  as  were  dozens  of  members  of  Congress. 
For  many  years  there  was  agreement  on  nothing, 
not  even  that  a  memorial  should  be  created.  One 
Congressman  would  proclaim  that  a  memorial  to 
Jefferson  had  to  be  "as  exquisite  as  his  artistic  soul," 
while  another  would  complain  that  "you  cannot  go 
more  than  8  or  10  or  12  blocks  [in  Washington]  be- 
fore you  run  into  a  circle  and  there  is  a  monument 
to  somebody."  One  can  imagine  legislator  Jefferson 
standing,  in  1 943,  on  the  bottom  step  of  his  own  just 


completed  memorial,  looking  up  at  the  32,000-ton 
edifice  in  amazement  not  at  its  exquisiteness  but  its 
mere  presence.  How  could  it  be  that  it  was  ever 
finally  built  at  all? 

In  retrospect  the  arguments  about  the  destruction 
of  the  cherry  trees  on  the  proposed  site  for  the 
Memorial  seem  the  most  comic  element  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, though  at  the  time  they  were  certainly 
earnest,  and  they  came  not  merely  from  legislators 
but  from  all  walks  of  American  society.  Jefferson 
himself  had  come  out  in  his  day  for  the  preservation 
of  trees,  and  his  words  were  quoted  with  gusto: 
"The  unnecessary  felling  of  trees,  perhaps  the  growth 
of  centuries,  seems  to  me  a  crime  little  short  of 
murder."  A  hotelkeeper  thought  that  the  murder  of 
the  cherry  trees  would  cost  Washington  $10  million 
a  year  in  tourist  trade.  A  local  poet  wrote  a  sonnet 
entitled  "Plea  of  the  Cherry  Trees,"  whose  ninth 
line  was  "Spare  us  to  bloom  again,  again,  again." 
And  several  internationally  minded  citizens  prophe- 
sied that  the  destruction  of  the  trees  would  lead  to 
serious  deterioration  of  our  relations  with  their 
donor,  Japan.  Meanwhile  there  was  confusion  about 
how  many  trees  there  were  (800?  500?  200?),  how 
many  were  to  be  destroyed  (90  percent?  10  per- 
cent?), and  how  many  of  those  that  were  to  be 
destroyed  were  dying  anyway.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  in1939,  and  building  had  begun,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  of  the  1,700  cherry  trees  in  Potomac 
Park  83  had  been  moved  and  88  had  been  cut  down, 
and  a  plan  for  planting  1,000  more  had  been  insti- 
tuted. Tree  lovers  had  been  appeased,  mostly,  and 
thousands  of  heated  words  had  been  swept  off  into 
the  Government's  archives. 


We  cannot  know  what  Jefferson  would  have  thought 
of  the  Memorial,  or  its  location  ;  we  cannot  even  be 
sure  that  he  would  have  approved  of  the  principle  of 
a  memorial,  since  his  own  architectural  interests 
necessarily  lay,  in  his  new  country,  in  building  live- 
able edifices  for  the  present  and  future,  not  monu- 
ments to  the  past.  We  can  be  sure  though  that  he 
would  have  thought  deeply  about  the  matter,  for 
architecture  was  his  "delight,"  and  "putting  up,  and 
pulling  down,  one  of  [his]  favorite  amusements"; 
also  we  can  be  confident  that  the  general  pattern  of 
the  Memorial's  design  would  have  met  his  approval, 
for  he  has  been  described  by  Fiske  Kimball,  and 
properly,  as  "the  father  of  our  classical  architec- 
ture." Jefferson's  views  about  architecture,  like  all 
his  views,  were  spacious ;  he  saw  the  whole  state  of 
a  culture  reflected  in  its  buildings,  and  mourned 
over  buildings  of  no  beauty  or  permanence  as  much 
as  he  rejoiced  over  those  of  great  aesthetic  and 
structural  merit.  [He  once  described  his  feelings 
about  a  famous  classical  building  as  like  those  of  a 
lover  toward  his  mistress.]  His  sense  of  the  cultural 
importance  of  architecture  is  well  reflected  in  this 
excerpt  from  his  comments  on  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Virginia: 

We  owed  it  to  do.  not  what  was  to  perish  with  our- 
selves, but  what  would  remain,  to  be  respected  and 
preserved  through  other  ages. 

Of  similar  mind  was  the  great  French  architect  Pierre 
L'Enfant,  the  chief  designer  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, who  probably  never  would  have  come  to  this 
country  had  it  not  been  for  Jefferson.  Here  are  his 
words  about  Jefferson  as  an  architect: 

It  is  not  flattery  to  say  that  you  have  planted  the  arts 
in  your  country.  The  works  already  erected  in  this 
city  [Washington]  are  monuments  of  your  Judge- 
ment and  your  zeal  and  of  your  taste. 


Jefferson's  drawings  of  the  Rotunda  for  the 
University  of  Virginia. 
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With  this  background  for  any  memorial  to  Jefferson 
we  can  suppose  that  the  feelings  of  the  actual 
Memorial's  first  architect,  John  Russell  Pope,  might 
have  been  like  those  of  another  architect  who,  com- 
missioned to  restore  a  Jefferson  building,  said  "I've 
seen  [Jefferson's]  plans.  .  .  .  They're  wonderful, 
and  I'm  scared  to  death."  But  apparently  Pope  was 
not  scared  to  death.  He  was  an  old  hand  at  re-creat- 
ing the  past,  and  he  had  done  Constitution  Hall, 
several  big  public  structures  at  Yale  and  other  elabo- 
rate buildings  in  French,  Italian,  Colonial,  and  Tudor 
dress.  An  art  critic  of  the  time.  Royal  Cortissoz, 
once  described  him  as  a  master  at  "dipping  into  all 
styles."  One  may  question  whether  his  sense  of  the 
uses  of  the  past  was  akin  to  Jefferson's— and  in  fact 
many  architects  did  question  him,  and  questioned 
too  the  rightness  of  using  the  past  at  all  in  the  con- 
struction of  twentieth-century  memorials— yet  it 
seems  clear  that  in  Washington  of  all  places  and  for 
Jefferson  of  all  people.  Pope's  impulses  were  more 
appropriate  than  would  have  been  those  of  an  archi- 
tect of  the  new  architectural  age,  the  age  of  the 
clean  linear  skyscraper  and  the  rest.  Pope  simply 
cast  about  for  models  among  Jefferson's  own  pas- 
sions in  architecture,  and  came  up  with  an  early 
version  of  the  Memorial  we  now  have.  The  Jefferson 
Memorial  Commission  justified  his  plan  with  these 
words: 

"In  [Jefferson's]  works  that  have  been  left  to  us  two 
forms  of  the  classic  type  of  building  seem  to  have 
met  with  his  approbation  as  an  inspiration  for  build- 
ings of  monumental  character. 


"The  great  prototypes  of  these  forms  are  probably 
best  illustrated  by  two  buildings  with  which  he 
seemed  most  familiar— the  Pantheon  in  Rome  and 
the  Villa  Rotunda  near  Vicenza. 

"The  Pantheon,  circular  in  form,  with  a  columned 
portico  is  a  product  of  the  greatest  period  of  Roman 
classic  architecture,  and  Palladio  was  inspired  many 
centuries  later  from  the  same  classic  source  in  his 
design  of  the  beautiful  villa  Rotunda. 

"Jefferson's  idea  of  the  rotunda  as  the  head  of  his 
plan  for  the  University  of  Virginia  was  inspired  by 
his  familiarity  with  ancient  classic  architecture  as 
typified  by  the  Pantheon. 

"The  proposed  plans  for  the  memorial  have  utilized 
this  form  and  adapted  it  to  the  memorial's  important 
location  as  a  unit,  and  as  a  monument  to  stand  alone 
in  impressive  dignity." 

But  the  outcries  went  up.  Let  us  have  "American 
architecture  for  Americans,"  said  the  chairman  of 
the  American  Artists  Congress.  "Nothing  could  be 
less  expressive  of  the  democratic  and  unaffected 
character  of  Jefferson,"  said  the  Dean  of  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  at  Harvard.  "A  great  heap 
of  stones,"  said  a  Jefferson  scholar.  As  for  the  three 
tiers  of  steps  in  the  original  design  those  were  "after 
the  manner  of  the  late  Ziegfeld  in  spectacular  re- 
views," said  the  President  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association.  So  in  1937  the  plans  were 
tabled,  the  whole  project  delayed. 
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The  final  architectural  plan  of  the  memorial. 


It  now  rests  before  us  in  the  modified  form  resorted 
to  after  Pope's  death  by  members  of  his  own  archi- 
tectural firm,  Otto  R.  Eggers  and  Daniel  P.  Higgins. 
From  most  vantage  points  it  has  a  small,  compact 
look,  perhaps  because  the  Ziegfeld  steps  were  left 
out.  The  statue  of  Jefferson,  sculptured  by  Rudulph 
Evans,  stands  inside  with  great  dignity  but  looking 
a  bit  lonely,  especially  in  the  winter  when  the  fog 
blows  through  and  touring  Americans  roam  further 
south.  Yet  the  4-H  Clubs  meet  here  annually,  and  in 
April  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom  around  it.  Millions 
of  citizens  have  now  walked  up  the  steps,  read  the 
inscriptions  inside,  looked  at  the  square  face  with 
the  compressed  lips  and  the  wrinkles  between  the 
dark  brows,  and  walked  out  again  to  stand,  look 
back,  count  the  pillars,  and  crane  up  at  the  pediment. 
And  half  of  metropolitan  Washington  drives  by  it 
morning  and  night. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  now  that  Jefferson  would 
have  approved;  nor  doubt  that  future  Americans 
will  see  in  this  "heap  of  stones"  the  real  spirit  be- 
hind the  uproariousness  of  1776,  the  spirit  of  the 
democratic  experiment  itself. 

As  for  the  seemingly  tedious,  confused  and  ineffi- 
cient democratic  process  through  whose  agencies 
the  memorial  at  last  came  into  being,  that  too  has 
been  vindicated.  The  memorial  is  one  of  the  great 
memorials;  the  building  and  its  inhabitant  wear  well. 

Reed  Whittemore 


the  memorial  in  statistics 


an  American  life 


Cornerstone  laid,  November  15,  1939;  monument 
dedicated,  April  13,  1943;  total  cost,  $3  million; 
material  of  interior,  white  Georgia  marble;  material 
of  the  domed  ceiling,  Indiana  limestone;  height 
from  floor  to  domed  ceiling,  91  feet  8  inches;  di- 
ameter of  interior  of  memorial  room,  86  feet  3 
inches;  number  of  columns,  54;  height  of  statue, 
19  feet;  material  of  statue,  bronze. 


1743  Born  April  13  at  Shad  well,  Va. 

Educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  William 
and  Mary  College 

1767  Admitted  to  Virginia  Bar 

1769-74       Member  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses 

1772  Married  to  Martha  Wales  Skelton 

1775  Member  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress 

1776  Member  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 

1779-81       Governor  of  Virginia 

1783-84       Member  of  Congress 

1784-89       Minister  to  France 

1790  First  American  Secretary  of  State 

1797-1801  Vice  President 

1801-09       President 

1819-25  Supervised  the  founding  and  construc- 
tion of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  be- 
came its  first  rector. 

1826  Died  July  4  at  Monticello 


the  Jefferson/an  philosophy 


We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.  We  .  .  .  solemnly  publish  and  declare, 
that  these  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent  states  .  .  .  and  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honour. 


Almightly  God  hath  created  the  mind  free.  All  at- 
tempts to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or 
burthens  .  .  .  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the 
Holy  Author  of  our  religion  ...  No  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  wor- 
ship or  ministry  or  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief,  but  all  men  shall 
be  free  to  profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain, 
their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion.  I  know  but  one 
code  of  morality  for  men  whether  acting  singly  or 
collectively. 


God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can  the  liber- 
ties of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we  have  removed  a 
conviction  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God? 
Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just,  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever. 
Commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  despotism. 
Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free.  Establish  the 
law  for  educating  the  common  people.  This  is  the 
business  of  the  state  to  effect  and  on  a  general  plan. 


I  am  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes  in  laws 
and  constitutions.  But  laws  and  institutions  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths 
discovered  and  manners  and  opinions  change,  with 
the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must  ad- 
vance also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as 
well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted 
him  when  a  boy  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever 
under  the  regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors. 
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a  dm  in  is  trat  io  n 


The  Thomas  Jefferso 
Park  Service,  U.S.  Dep 


ment  of  the  Interior. 


The  National  Park  System,  of  which  this  memorial  is  a  unit,  is 
dedicated  to  conserving  the  outstanding  historical,  natural,  and 
recreational  places  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 

A  superintendent,  whose  address  is  Central  National  Capital 
Parks.  1100  Ohio  Drive  SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20242.  is  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  memorial. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TH 
natural  resource  agency     h 


natural  resource  agency-  has  a  special  obligation  iu  <*a 
our  expendable  resources  are  conserved,  that  our  n — 
resources  are  managed  to  produce  optimum  benefits,  and  thai 
all  resources  contribute  to  the  progress  an 
United  States,  now  and  in  the  future. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT!  ot  ti 
NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE 


